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ISRAEL: problems 


of nation-building 


by Emil Lengyel 


‘THE MIDDLE EAST IS THE crossroads of the Old World, the link 
between Europe, Asia and Africa, straddling global air and sea 
routes, the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. Within the Middle | 
East the state of Israel is clearly the heartland of the crossroads. 

History provides a convincing documentation of Palestine’s 
central position. One of mankind’s oldest military highways runs 
straight across the little land, and where the road debouches from 
the hills of Samaria to the plains of Israel the small village of 
Megiddo stands. So great was the military significance of that ) 
point that the Biblical Apocalypse names it as the site of the 
last great battle among the nations before Judgment Day— 

Armageddon. 

Palestine is also the “heartland” in a figurative sense, because ; 
it is enshrined in the hearts of more than a billion people. Its 
sacred places are the holiest of the holy to Christians as well as 
Jews. In this small land man’s attention was attracted to the 
heaven of one God. 

When the ancient Hebrews were living in the lands of the 
great rivers—Ur of the Chaldees and the Egypt of the Pharaohs ) 
—their eyes were riveted on the life-giving rhythm of the streams’ | 
ebbs and flows. When they reached the Judaean hills, they found 
no rivers, and with anxious eyes they scanned the skies for signs 
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of the life-giving rain. It was thus they tound Jehovah and 
learned to worship Him. 


World-Wide Interest in the Holy Land 


In mid-May of 1948 the State of Israel was born. Its birth 
and national role have invited the rapt attention of the world. 
Normally, neither the country’s size nor the number of its in- 
habitants would justify that heed. The armistice frontiers of 
Israel enclose an area of only 8,100 square miles—the size of New 
Jersey—and its rapidly growing population had only passed the 
million and half mark by the autumn of 1951. Weightier reasons 
must account for the interest the new country has aroused. 

One of those reasons is the deep sentimental attachment to the 
Holy Land. To Christians, Palestine has always been far more 
than just one small corner of the vast Middle East. The epochal 
drama of the Crusades exemplified that interest. When Palestine 
later fell into Ottoman hands, remaining there until the end of 
World War I, the Christian countries’ interest took a different 
form. They continued tilling the spiritual soil of the Holy Land 
with their schools, missions and religious orders. 

To the Muslims, too, Jerusalem is one of the holiest cities, 
after Mecca and Medina. In Arab eyes this entire region became 
consecrated because of its role in the Middle Ages when the 
flame of their culture was at its dazzling peak. 

The Jews had never abandoned the hope of returning to Zion. 
Their physical connection was scarcely broken through the mil- 
lenniums, settlers and pilgrims maintaining the continuity of 
contact. They turned toward Jerusalem when performing their 
prayers, wherever they happened to be. For centuries they ush- 
ered out their greatest holidays with the ardent words, “Next 
year in Jerusalem.” 

In the world of modern power politics Palestine was cast for 
a different role. Long before World War I the protection of the 
Holy Places became the object of diplomatic solicitude. Before 
and after the Crimean war when the Ottoman Empire was tot- 
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tering, Western Europeans asked whether the Russians should be 
the protectors of the Christian shrines or should be kept away. 
The main antagonists of the “cold war of the past,” Britain and 
Russia, were employing Palestine as an important prop. 

Since the First World War even more importance has been as- 
sumed by the entire Middle East. In true Cinderella fashion this 
poorest of the poor regions turned out to be the richest of the 
rich. Oil, the source of great wealth and energy, was discovered 
and exploited. While the central pools seem to flank the torrid 
Persian Gulf, petroleum is the boon of very large portions of the 
Middle East. 

Interest in this region has been aroused also because of the 
creation of several Arab countries since the end of World War I. 
The Arab world extends from the Atlantic to the Indian oceans, 
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a region of some 4 million square miles and a population of per- 
haps 70 million. The creation of Israel in the heart of the Arab 
world has presented the Arabs with a great challenge. And 
finally, dramatic interest was focused on this spot after World 
War II because of the outcome of the Arab-Israeli war. Here 
_ were a handful of people mostly from Eastern Europe’s shops, 
with no martial record, facing millions of Arab descendants of 
the warriors who had struck deep terror in the Western world’s 
heart. The incredible event occurred, as the handful defeated 
the millions. This war appeared to contain the theme of a great 
epic. The miraculous Holy Land seemed to have produced a 
modern version of the Biblical story of David and Goliath. 

The interest taken by the Jewish people themselves in the 
re-creation of the new state was easy to explain. There would 
have been some 17 million Jews in the world today had not the 
Nazis killed 6 million in an orgy of mass slaughter for which 
history offers no parallel. Many Jews felt that Hitler’s hand 
might have been stayed if the Nazis had faced the threat of re- 
taliation for their crimes. Now at last here was a Jewish state to 
speak as a sovereign nation whenever and wherever Jews might 
again face collective danger. 


Problems Without End 


The new state was established in the face of the opposition of 
the most influential part of the world, including Great Britain, 
the United Nations and, at first, the United States. The United 
Nations Assembly eventually came to endorse a plan of parti- 
tion, and as soon as the new state was proclaimed, the United 
States extended de facto recognition to Israel. 

High on the list of crucial questions were the relations of the 
new state with its neighbors. Israel occupied a tiny fraction of 
the Middle Eastern area, with a population less than | per cent 
of the Arab people. How could such a speck of land establish 
itself while surrounded by enemies on all sides? 
Another problem was the transmission of power. The British 
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government—which had exercized mandatory rights—had de- 
parted without turning over the administrative machinery to a 
new crew. The Israelis charged that Britain had been partly 
wrecking the machine while inviting irresponsible Arabs to take 
over the rest. While the guns were still blazing, there was no 
chance to convoke the people of Israel to install a new govern- 
ment at the polls. That government had to come to power 
without any transfer of authority. 

The technical problems of that transfer were grave in the ex- 
treme. From one day to the other the police departed, the courts 
were cleared and the governmental machine ground to a halt. 
It was to the credit of the people and the authorities—fully recog- 
nized by United Nations observers—that the machinery of the 
state started working with so little delay. 


The Open Door Policy 


The government was just barely established when a host of 
urgent questions arose, foremost of which was the problem of 
immigration. The conventional solution would have been to 
allow the country to recover from the war and then to turn to 
this problem. There were compelling reasons, however, for swift 
action. The Israel-Arab war had rendered the position of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews in the Middle East untenable, and 
only quick action appeared to be able to head off the gathering 
disaster. 

In Europe itself a large number of Jews were languishing in 
DP camps, their morale visibly sinking. The problem of the 
Jews in the satellite countries also demanded an answer. Next 
to the Soviet Union, Rumania had the largest number of Jews. 
The People’s Democracies were prejudiced against the middle- 
men, and the Jews were the traditional tradesmen of the region. 
A large number of them were professionals—the type of people 
that would want to ask questions such as should not be asked in 
authoritarian countries. All this added up to anti-Judaism, even 
if not to anti-Semitism. 
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Many of the new immigrants would come from the backward 
Middle East. How would the emigrants from primitive back- 
grounds blend with the advanced Europeans? Many of the 
settlers were to come from regions in which democracy meant 
littie, and how could they be fitted into a system which Israel 
hoped would become a model of democratic ways? Many of the 
newcomers were to come from lands where government meant 
oppression. Would they carry over their natural aversion to 
despotic government to Israel’s democratic state? ‘Therefore, 
when it was decided to throw the gates wide open, still more 
new problems were created. 

Israel is poor in natural resources, as centuries of abuse had 
turned the land of milk and honey into a land of sand and stone. 
Was it feasible to improve the land so that the Biblical words 
might take shape and the desert bloom like a rose? 

Land was scarce in Israel, but it would have faced a problem 
even if good soil had been abundant because a large population 
cannot be supported by conventional farming. A rapid and large 
increase of people calls for a higher degree of industrialization. 
Small European countries with extremely limited resources have 
been able to create high living standards by turning to industry. 
Again a host of difficulties arose. Industries may thrive tempo- 
rarily on war when the country is already highly industrialized 
—but it is hard to get them started when there is no peace. It 
is still harder to get them launched when neither primary raw 
materials nor markets are at hand, and Israel needed both. 

Other problems were also to harass the new state, which may 
be indicated only in brief. One of them was the relation of re- 
ligion and state, and the question of ideologies. ‘There was also 
the special problem of the most sacred shrine of great creeds, 
Jerusalem. There arose the possibility, too, of the creation of a 
new culture in this Middle East environment, drawing upon the 
ingredients of many civilizations. The following pages will deal 
with some of these problems. 
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The Ingathering 
of Exiles 


In 1919 THE JEWISH population of Palestine was no more than 
65,000, and in the autumn of 1951 it was about 1,500,000. The 
stream of immigrants came in five waves of swelling strength. 
Some 35,000 immigrants were deposited in Palestine by the wave 
otf 1919-23. The second one lasted trom 1924 to 1931 and brought 
mostly Eastern Europeans—82,000 persons. Then came the Hitler 
regime, which set in motion a German migration, coupled with 
an increased Polish exodus, sending 225,000 new immigrants into 
the Holy Land until the beginning of World War II. The period 
until the declaration of the Jewish state saw some 110,000 immi- 
grants arriving in what was then a British mandate. Some of it 
was immigration carried out against the wishes of the British 
authorities. 

When Israel’s independence was proclaimed, the fifth wave 
began, and it developed into a tidal rush. There were periods 
when more immigrants entered the state in a single month than 
in any of the previous yéars. Between 1948 and the beginning 
of 1951 some 600,000 new immigrants arrived, and it was ex- 
pected that by the end of 1954 the population at the time of the 
proclamation of the republic would be tripled. This again was 
something new in recorded history. At its peak, immigration 
-into the United States never represented more than an annual 
2 per cent increase in the country’s total population. 

A highly significant change took place in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the Israel immigrants during this time. In the previous 
period nearly all the immigrants came from Europe and only 9 
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per cent from the Middle East and North Africa. However, dur- 
ing the 16 months following the establishment of the state, the 
Middle East and North Africa accounted for 27.5 per cent of the 
total, the share of Poland was 27.5 per cent and that of the 
Balkans 27.1 per cent. Contrariwise, the share of Central Europe, 
including Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
dropped to.12.7 per cent, leaving a meager 3.4 per cent to the 
rest of the world. 


‘Kibbutz Galuyoth’ 

Thus sprang into life what Israel’s picturesque language calls 
kibbutz galuyoth, “ingathering of exiles,” a spontaneous move- 
ment resulting from the prompt acceptance of the new situation 
by those already in the country. 

When the new state was born, it was already heavily over- 
populated, if, as is assumed, a certain number of cultivable acres 
per head is essential for an acceptable standard of living in a 
mainly agricultural nation. The ravages of the war were great, 
and the resources of the state were scant. A large influx of immi- 
grants with no knowledge of the special conditions of their new 
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homes created consumers forced to live on the meager supplies 
of the land and on assistance from abroad. 

The Israelis who had fought and suffered might have taken 
the view that first they must recover from the consequences of 
the war and only then consider the immigration problem. How- 
ever, with hardly a dissenting vote, the government of Israel, 
under the premiership of David Ben-Gurion, announced that 
the country’s gates would be thrown open to all comers with no 
delay. Questions were not asked, and the government under- 
took to help immigrants find their places. Ben-Gurion became 
the fiery prophet of the ingathering of exiles and established his 
name in history for that reason alone. On many other points 
disagreements may have existed among Israel’s political parties, 
but there was agreement on this issue. 

This remarkable unanimity is the product of several causes. 
When Israel's older residents looked over the applicants for ad- 
mission they could not help exclaiming, “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” The older residents, surrounded by their 
kin in the sanctuary of the Holy Land, recognized the tragic 
plight of the newcomers, often the sole survivors of their families. 

As the people of Israel reviewed the immediate past, what did 
they see? They saw themselves with their backs to the sea, facing 
the endless vista of Arab lands. What would happen in the case 
of a second round of war? Obviously, more hands could hold 
more rifles, and more rifles might assure a greater measure of 
security. 

Then, the Israelis peered into the future and found that while 
more immigrants meant more consumers, they also meant, in 
time, more producers. America’s incredible growth impressed 
them as being linked to the liberal immigration policy of the 
past. If Israel was to become a workshop at the crossroads of 
the world—“the West of the East’—more people possessing a 
large variety of aptitudes were needed. 

Also, by admitting all the prospective immigrants, Israel would 
be acting as the instrument of Jews all over the world. Thus 
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acting for them, the country could expect the others to help 
carry a portion of the burden. 

The extremes of educational differences among the arrivals in 
Israel could not be greater. The two poles of one great tragedy 
are represented by the well-groomed German physician and the 
Yemenite mendicant. Nazism set in motion a Palestine immi- 
gration the backbone of which was formed by highly educated 
people. The newest wave, however, brought the Jews of North 
Africa and the Levant to Israel. In less than two years “Opera- 
tion Magic Carpet” evacuated close to 55,000 Jews from their 
ancestral homes in Yemen, while the more recent “Operation 
Ali Baba” has transported 106,000 Jews from Iraq to the new 
state. 

The difference between the two waves is illustrated by the 
following stories. A constant murmur a visitor to Israel heard 
attracted his attention. It came from a chain of workers handing 
bricks to one another at a new building. The visitor stepped 
closer and heard the words as the laborers passed the bricks: 
“Bitte, Herr Doktor,” “Danke, Herr Doktor.” 

At the other extreme, many Yemenites had never seen a bed 
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and did not know what to do with it. Neither had they seen 
silverware, and when they first caught a glimpse of it in opera- 
tion many of them thought that knives and forks were instru- 
ments of torture to punish delinquent servants. 

While the ingathering of the exiles commanded the consent of 
the political parties, the “Israelization” of all the human ele- 
ments could not be expected to proceed without friction. While 
the older settlers of Jewish Palestine had raised standards of 
living, health and education far above the general level of the 
Middle East, the Yemenites and North Africans had been treated 
as pariahs in their original homes, and their physical standards 
were depressingly low. They were regarded by some Israeli 
Occidentals as people from the other side of the moon. 

A few of the older inhabitants went so far as to assume a 
superior “‘master race” mentality. An attempt was made to en- 
gage Yemenites at lower wages and to treat them as second-class 
citizens. However, the government and the national labor federa- 
tion took special measures to train the Yemenites, as well as im- 
migrants from other backward regions, and to protect them. 

The Yemenites have turned out to be highly adaptable—hard 
workers who have entered into the spirit of the West with greater 
ease than might have been expected. Also they have shown them- 
selves to be truly the People of the Book. Nothing captivated 
Israel’s heart so much as little Yemenite children reading the 
Bible fluently, two of them facing it upside down and the two 
others in reverse, a habit forced upon them in their former 
mountain homes by the chronic shortage of the Holy Script. 

Perhaps a greater problem arose from the influx of immigrants 
from North Africa and Iraq. The inhabitants of the appalling 
ghettos of Morocco and Algeria have been exposed to the contra- 
dictory influences of East and West, depriving them of a ready 
social balance. Many of the Iraqi Jews, too, find it hard to ad- 
just themselves to the highly advanced state of Israel. 

How are all these people of such vastly varied cultural strains 
integrated into the community life of Israel? The most important 
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integrating factor is the realization of a common fate. People 
do not uproot themselves easily, especially if their roots are in 
the tradition-bound East. The Jews of Yemen, for instance, had 
never seen a motor car, heard a radio or knew anything about 
the twentieth century. For countless generations they belonged 
to the Yemenite soil. When people with such deep roots and 
old-established habits decide to move, the challenge must have 
been great. 


The Israel 
‘Pressure Cooker’ — 


In Israel they not only become residents of another country 
but also votaries of a totally different way of life. There they 
learn—as many of them have already done—what is right and 
wrong in their new environment, with its different spiritual and 
cultural atmosphere. They and all the others learn, too, that 
this is their last and only stand, and that from Israel they can 
go nowhere else. They learn that the country needs not Luft- 
menschen, dreamers and theorizers, but constructive, hard-work- 
ing citizens. Second-generation Orientals, who have had training, 
occupy important positions in different spheres of life. 
® The government of Israel is alive to the difficulties of blending 
so many ingredients into one common way of life. Whenever 
possible, living quarters in settlements, old and new, are so 
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arranged as to merge the different strains. The school, of course, 
is one of the main instruments of integration, as it has been in 
the United States. Unfortunately, its effectiveness is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that the Israel education system itself is not 
unified, as will be seen later. A highly effective tool of the blend- 
ing process is the army, one of the country’s great educational 
agencies. 

It is inevitable that there should be attempts among the earlier 
arrivals to entrench themselves in a country where there have 
been several waves of immigration. Seeking to gain status on 
the basis of one’s date of arrival is, probably, as old as human 
nature. The “Mayflower mentality” is no more absent from the 
Middle East than it is from the Middle West. The earlier 
pioneers among the Palestine Jews came from the Empire of the 
Czars. Thus, the Israel equivalents of the Mayflower descendants 
are the Russian and Polish Jews. 

Surveying the saga of Palestine immigration, Israel is reminded 
that it was Israel Zangwill, the novelist, who coined the imperish- 
able term “melting pot.” The Israelis hold that under the pre- 
vailing conditions the melting pot cannot serve them efficiently 
enough, and therefore they require a “pressure cooker.” 
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Building a New 
Household 


BECAUSE ISRAEL IS SMALL, poor in natural resources, and is en- 
gaged in the stupendous task of the “ingathering” while sur- 
rounded by hostile forces, it faces towering economic problems. 
The new state lacks the great industrial raw-material twins, coal 
and iron. Also its water-power resources are small, capable of 
only limited expansion. 

The Middle East straddles the greatest oil pool of the world 
known to us today. The most spectacular developments have 
taken place outside of Palestine, but it is possible that Israel may 
yet share in the liquid wealth. Indeed, oil is reported to have 
been struck in the country’s southern portion, known as the 
Negev. While the first reports of American petroleum geologists 
were enthusiastic, only time will tell the extent of the find. 

At the present time the greatest known natural wealth of 
Israel is in the Dead Sea and in the country’s narrow coastal 
farming region. The Dead Sea contains vast amounts of chlorides, 
particularly magnesium (estimated at 22 billion metric tons) 
and sodium (about 11 billion). Furthermore, it has bromium 
chloride and potassium chloride. However, only one-fourth of 
the sea is within Israel’s present tentative boundaries. 

The area of another body of water, Lake Hulah, is said to 
contain some 20 million tons of peat. The Negev has some man- 
ganese, copper and mica, but it is unknown yet whether in com- 
mercial quantities. Also it has deposits of phosphates, kaolin 
and glass-sand. Elsewhere in the country, local requirements of 
gypsum and fireclay are being met. 
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Most of Israel’s famous citrus groves and vineyards are con- 
centrated on the coastal plains and in the Vale of Jezreel (Emek) . 
The latter is largely under mixed farming, as are the hills of 
Galilee, which are raising grains and fruit. The Negev—cover- 
ing more than half of Israel’s area—is largely arid, with an in- 
creasing number of settlements which grow crops with irriga- 
tion and water-storage arrangements. 

The water-power potentialities of Israel are dramatically re- 
vealed by the fact that the Jordan drops 900 feet within the 
nine miles between Lake Hulah and the Sea of Galilee. Within 
a hundred miles the river spans the climatic zones of an entire 
continent. However, much of that region now belongs to the 
Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan (formerly known as Trans- 
jordan). 


Israel’s Agriculture Faces the Future 


The goal of Zionism—the craving to return to Zion—has al- 
ways been to return to the Holy Land, and within that aim has 
been imbedded the desire to return to the soil. The land of 
Palestine is consecrated with ages of history, compounded of 
memories of heroic struggles, the darkness of exile and man’s 
eternal desire to have a place he can call his own. Through the 
centuries the Jew was made to feel that he had no such place, and 
thus he came to create the concept of Zion, his own home. 

In his seemingly never-ending dispersion, the Jew was torn 
from the soil, imprisoned within the bare walls of the ghetto, 
forced to turn to urban occupations—trade and finance. Zionism 
revived the hope of a formerly agricultural people being re- 
married to the soil. 

Prospective pioneers of Zion began their farm training in 
their native lands. While many of them failed to reach the 
sacred shores, others succeeded and saw their dreams doomed 
because the soil they tilled was barren. The land was eroded by 
mismanagement and abuse, its glistening stone unreceptive to 
seed. Many of the pioneers persisted, and eventually the boul- 
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ders began to loosen up. The barriers placed by human indiffer- 
ence and the hostility of nature could be overcome. 

There were other impediments, too, to be vaulted. The eroded 
soil was carried down from the hills by winter rains, deposited 
in the estuaries of streams. Palestine’s prevailing wind erosses 
the seas from the west and piles the sand high on the shores, 
further choking off narrow river mouths. This created a chain 
of coastal marshes in which the malaria-bearing mosquito made 
its home. The pioneers started draining the marshes, tying down 
the sand with eucalyptus trees, creating Palestine’s citrus indus- 
try on the coast. 

When Israel became a state in 1948 a new impetus was given 
to farming there. Within three years about 260 agricultural 
settlements were begun. During the previous 70 years only 270 
such colonies had been launched. 

During the first three years of Israel’s life farm production in- 
creased some 80 per cent. During the farm-year 1949-50 the coun- 
try’s cultivated area grew to 600,000 acres—an increase of 50 per 
cent. The largest increase among all crops was that of vegetables 
—82 per cent during that one year. 

The field crops were favored in the past because they required 
less capital and specialized knowledge and also because they filled 
stomachs more swiftly. However, the constricted area of Israel 
is inadequate for modern methods of grain growing. Israel’s 
present plans, therefore, call for a larger proportion of industrial 
and citrus crops, which are more profitable and lend themselves 
more easily to export trade. At the time of the declaration of 
Israel’s independence its farmers had 500 tractors, while three 
years later they had 2,200. 

Palestine citrus fruit was famous before World War II when 
the Jews of the mandate farmed it on some 72,500 acres and ex- 
ported about 15 million cases of fruit. The war cut off the for- 
eign markets, and citrus acreage dropped to less than half of its 
prewar size. Present plans call for an additional 30,000 acres of 
citrus, to go mostly into export as fruit, concentrates and juice. 
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Tobacco is another crop that is being promoted, the Oriental 
and the Virginia types, the latter on irrigated land. Flax is also 
to play a part among the cash crops. Poultry farming is already 
a growing industry, but much more could be done in the dairy 
field. Israel’s cattle strains are not of high quality, and one of 
the more important agricultural problems the country faces is 
the way to improve it. 

The importance Israel attaches to farming is revealed by the 
place assigned to it in the three-year development program which 
the government outlined in the autumn of 1950. The entire 
program is to be financed by $1.5 billion, of which Israel under- 
takes to provide the equivalent of $500 million, with limited aid 
from foreign countries other than the United States, while the 
rest of the sum is to come from this country in the form of a 
$500 million bond issue, private investments, gift funds and 
grants-in-aid. 

To agriculture is allocated the largest single item in the cate- 
gory of economic enterprises under this plan. The amount ear- 
marked for this purpose is $320 million, which is expected to 
double the national income derived from agriculture and in- 
crease the farm population to more than 20 per cent of the total. 


Mayim, Mayim! 

Water plays a highly important part in Jewish sacred litera- 
ture, folklore and folk songs. One of the first words the visitor 
to Israel learns is Hebrew for water—mayim. For a country so 

small the range of rainfall is very wide—from 36 inches in Safed, 
on top of a hill of Galilee, to 9 inches in Beersheba, in the 
northern Negev, declining further as one proceeds south toward 
the outpost of Elath, on the Gulf of Aqaba. Generally speaking, 
northern Israel has more water than land, while southern Israel 
has far more land than water. The problem is how to pump the 
excess water of the north into the deficiency area of the south. 

The most ambitious of these plans is named after Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk, former assistant chief of the United States Soil Con- 
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servation Service and author of the Jordan Valley Authority 
(JVA) plan, under which an irrigation canal would link the 
north and south. This, in turn, would be combined with a 
Mediterranean-Dead Sea Hydroelectric Power Project, which 
would take the most dramatic feature of this region into account 
—namely, that the Dead Sea lies 1,200 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean and that channeling Mediterranean waters into 
the lower Dead Sea could generate a great amount of power. 

However, as the Jordan is an international river, the plan is 
not feasible while Israel and the Arab neighbors are not at peace. 
Just the same, eight regional water projects seem to be practicable, 
and some of them have reached the stage of execution. Part of 
these plans is the draining of surplus water in Israel’s northern 
Hulah border area, and it was this work that led to the frontier 
conflict with Syria in the spring of 1951. The coastal plains have 
enough water if it is brought to the surface from underground 
springs and streams, the resources of all-year-round brooks, called 
“rivers,” and of wadis, seasonal waterflows. 

In the dramatic story of irrigation in Israel the Negev is cast 
for a special role. It is the great inverted southern triangle with 
its apex at Elath. On the northern margins of the Negev there 
are already some collective settlements. One of them, Revivim, 
has a reservoir to catch wadi water, while another one, Ruhama, 
is experimenting with afforestation. Some of the small settle- 
ments are served by water pipe-lines of limited dimensions. 
Present plans call for the replacement of these pipes by larger 
ones, all the way up to 24 inches. Some of the resources of the 
Yarkon River—moving out to sea farther north—is utilized, but 
much more could be salvaged. 

There is some water in the more northerly parts of the Negev, 
particularly where the Hebron Range serves as a cloud precipi- 
tant. But there as well as elsewhere the rain rushes down de- 
nuded slopes into the wadis and so out into the sea, to be lost to 
irrigation forever. Ambitious plans have been drawn up to con- 
nect the Negev triangle with a water-pipe gridiron extending all 
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the way trom the Hulah Lake to the Yarkon River on the out- 
skirts of Tel Aviv and so on, farther south. 

An important problem of the country is this: too many people 
live in towns and not enough on the land. After the wave of 
the “Lovers of Zion” in the 1880’s came those to whom Palestine 
was not always the first choice. Some of these just wanted to 
make a living, and to do that on the land, for people unused to 
that type of work, was extremely hard. Only about 17 per cent 
of the people live at present on the land—including the villages 
—and the rest of the population lives in cities and towns. One- 
third of the total lives in the recently united cities of Jaffa-Tel 
Aviv. Only about 18 per cent of those who are gainfully em- 
ployed live by farming and fishing, and agriculture’s part in the 
national income during 1949-50 was only 9 per cent of the total. 
Or to look at it from another angle, the primary production of 
farming and fishing represented 13 per cent of the total net value 
of the production of services and goods. 


Ss 
Faces a Problem = 
Closely connected with this is the problem of the kibbutz (pl. 
kibbutzim) . Literally it means “gathering” or “ingathering” and 
in the sense it is used here, communal, or collective settlement. 
In the kibbutz all property and earnings are owned collectively, 
and the work is organized on a communal basis. These farm 
settlements maintain communal institutions such as central din- 
ing rooms and kitchens, children’s quarters, central stores, social 
and cultural centers. The number of members ranges from 60 
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to 1,700, and the settlement is governed by the general assembly 
of all the members. While they are mainly agricultural, more 
and more of them have been turning to industrial side-lines. 
The oldest of them, Degania, was founded in 1909. 

Out of Israel’s total rural population of 161,000, at the latest 
count, only about 63,000 were kibbutz members, while the others 
were either independent farmers or belonged to different types 
of cooperative settlements. Taking the total population of the 
country, only about 5 to 6 per cent of the newcomers had gone 
into the collective settlements from the foundation of the state 
up to the beginning of 1950, and this is even lower than the 
proportion of the collective members in the national total. 

The Palestine collective settlements have aroused world-wide 
attention because they seem to be the only purely idealistic con- 
temporary organizations of this type. In Israel membership is 
entirely voluntary, while in Russia it is compulsory. The Israeli 
collectives do not run on a money economy, while those of the 
Soviet Union do. Those entering an Israeli settlement of this 
type join a community in which the motto is, One for all and 
all for one. They get what they need, and thus they have security, 
but they receive no pay. 

People became members of the communal settlements because 
they wanted to dedicate themselves to the cultivation of Zion’s 
soil and did not wish to turn their ardor into cash. For the 
individual it was unprofitable at first to try to turn the desert 
into citrus groves, and even less profitable was the attempt to 
turn the hard stone of Judaea into an orchard. 

For many of the pioneers the return to the Holy Land meant 
turning away from the money economy of the “ghetto,” its stores 
and countinghouses. Then, too, a collective seemed to have the 
advantage of sparing its members the hazards of business cycles. 
While the member knows no financial prosperity, neither is he 
struck by the horrors of depression. Should he or his dependents 
be incapacitated by sickness, accident or old age, the collective 
community would take over. 
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The Israel collectives are losing ground relatively, and for this 
there are weighty reasons. To many of those who had just es- 
caped the grip of labor camps, communal life looks reminiscent 
of the past, even though the actual difference is vast. Also, the 
collectives are in the open country, and many of the new immi- 
grants crave the comforting presence of the towns. Not far from 
the kibbutz may be an Arab village, and the survivors of Bergen- 
Belsen horrors cannot bear the thought of hostility so near. Many 
of the immigrants are so exhausted from the type of life they had 
to lead for many years that they lack the strength to go into 
pioneer labor on the rugged land of the collective farm. The 
easier solution for them appears to be to return to the familiar 
work of their past. 

Yet, the new state needs the work of the communal settlers for 
the type of agricultural activity which cannot conceivably be 
made financially attractive. The country needs the type of people 
the collective farms have produced—people who know that their 
own salvation is linked to the welfare of the community. 

The government tries to help the settlements by making it 
easier for the newcomers to enter the kibbutzim from the transi- 
tion work camps, ma’abaroth. In addition, the collective settle- 
ments have invited the new settlers to give the kibbutz a trial 
for one year. If the candidate wishes to withdraw at the end of 
the year, he is given 100 Israeli pounds (one pound is nominally 
$2.80, but its purchasing power is much less) to start anew some- 
where else. The operation of this plan has not been attended 
by much success. 

In another attempt to solve the problem of the communal 
settlements, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion proposed that the 
immigrants should be employed as laborers. This idea was re- 
jected by the settlements themselves. They could not reconcile 
the idea of hired labor with the principles of “nonexploitation.” 

Is there a solution for the collectives’ problem? Many of the 
members admit that the new settlers’ reluctance to enter com- 
munal life without any preparation is understandable. Let them, 
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therefore, overcome their fear, get settled and see the collectives 
in the perspective of their new homeland. ‘Then the newcomers 
may see that these settlements represent an Israeli dream—mutual 
assistance in a setting that saves the people’s energies by not 
forcing them into the turbulent stream of over-competitive life. 

The ardent supporters of the collective ideal point to the 
many flourishing settlements with their well-fed, happy children, 
the adults’ carefree, public-centered lives, and to their superior 
institutions. ‘They say that the past speaks with an eloquent 
tongue, and they hold fast to the belief that the kibbutzm talk 
the language of the future and will continue to assert themselves. 


Problems of Industrial Expansion 


The Middle East, in the midst of which Israel is situated, is 
nonindustrial. Only Egypt shows signs of incipient industrializa- 
tion, while elsewhere in the Arab world only the bazaar and 
handicratt industries abound. 

In Palestine itself it was the soil that demanded immediate 
attention under the British mandate, and little attempt was made 
at the creation of larger industries. However, as new Jewish 
skills were accumulated in the course of years, industry began to 
grow. The Nazi regime sent a wave of immigrants that had 
been brought up in the midst of a dynamic industrial economy. 

World War II stimulated industrialization in Palestine. The 
Middle East Command in Cairo received the bulk of its supplies 
from overseas, employing the perilous route round the Cape of 
Good Hope. In the great emergency the call went out for locally 
produced industrial goods, and the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine responded to the call. 

The industrial centers that have come into existence in the 
course of years are pivoted mostly on the coastal plains, around 
population centers, along main travel arteries and close to the 
ports. The largest of them centers around Tel Aviv and is some- 
times described as the Petah-Tikva-Rishon-le-Zion region, con- 
taining about 67 per cent of Israel’s industrial plants. These 
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factories produce mostly processed foods, beverages, pharmaceu- 
ticals, chemical materials, leather goods and plastics. 

While the Haifa region, centering around Israel's all-weather 
port, contains no more than 15 per cent of the plants, these 
represent about 40 per cent of Israel’s industrial investment. This 
area produces electricity, cement, machinery, chemicals, sanitary 
equipment, ceramics, glass and tools. It is also the location of 
the country’s large oil refinery, which has been partly paralyzed 
by the Arab neighbors’ hostile attitude. 

While the economic importance of Jerusalem is on the in- 
crease, it has only about 8 per cent of the country’s industry, 
mainly handicrafts and printing. The remainder is dispersed, 
sometimes in collective settlements. The main center of the 
diamond-cutting and polishing industry is in the Nathanya busi- 
ness center, on the coast. 

Among the larger industries, Israel has three steel fabricating 
plants, three heavy-machine shops, six major light-machine shops, 
two drawing-press shops, a precision-engineering plant for instru- 
ment production, an iron foundry, four pressure die-casting and 
gravity mold-casting plants for nonferrous metals, a nonferrous 
metal extrusion plant, a steel foundry and a factory for the pro- 
duction of motors. Gross investment in Israel industry: was the 
equivalent of $32 million in 1949 and $53 million (at 1949 
prices) in 1950. 

Foreign capital, much of it American, has built and is building 
several plants. Kaiser-Frazer has participated in the erection of 
a $2.5 million assembly plant with an annual capacity of 6,000 
cars and trucks, many of which will be exported to nearly 30 
countries where the local company has sales rights. A $3 million 
plant has been built by Alliance Tire and Rubber, and other 
factories financed by United States capital are under construc- 
tion: General Tire, involving $2.5 miilion; General Shoe, with 
$1 million; Moller Doe Textile Corporation, with $1.5 million, 
and the $500,000 tool and die plant of the Bulova Foundation. 

The country’s industries are mainly in private hands, account- 
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ing for 87 per cent of the total. The largest single employer in 
Israel, however, is the country’s labor federation, Histadrut, 
about which more will be said later. Because of the dramatic 
role of this national trade union, the erroneous belief has gained 
ground that most of Israel’s industries are controlled by it, 
which is not the case. 


Need for Further Industrialization 


The reasons why Israel should address itself to the task of 
greater industrialization are compelling. Farm land is severely 
limited by the country’s size. The success of the ingathering of 
the exiles is conditioned upon the creation of new occupational 
opportunities. 

A high—“Western’—standard of living is feasible only in a 
more highly industrialized land, since additional capital can 
enormously multiply the productivity of human hands. In turn, 
industrialization affects farm production, since a more highly 
mechanized country can more easily support a more efficient 
agriculture. 

Israel's balance of payments is extremely unfavorable. Con- 
sidering such invisible items as tourism and shipping, together 
with the visible exports, imports top exports at the ratio of three 
to one. The trade balance—that of goods alone—is far worse, 
close to eight to one—$287 million worth of imports against ex- 
ports of $38 million. In the case of some countries, the ratio 
is still worse. ‘The United States takes only $8 million worth of 
Israel goods—mostly polished diamonds—and sells to Israel $90 
million worth of goods—about a half of which is in metals, ma- 
chinery and automotive products. 

National defense problems are closely linked to the creation 
of native industries. Israel says that the history of the spring of 
1948 must not repeat itself. Then the country was greatly defi- 
cient in arms and lacked the means to launch emergency produc- 
tion. Then, as now, potential foes were all around, while pre- 
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sumed friends were distant, so that the government could not 
get arms quickly when needed. 

Several plans for industrialization are already under way, and 
more ambitious plans for further expansion have been an- 
nounced. 

The government-sponsored Israel Investment Center has _re- 
cently authorized the construction of 30 industrial projects in the 
metal and machinery fields—a total investment of some $18 mil- 
lion. Among the new projects are two iron foundries, a steel- 
casting plant, a rolling mill for aluminum and copper, a tractor 
assembly plant and metal working shops. Industrial production 
is to increase by 73 per cent in the next two years. 

Even more ambitious plans of industrial expansion have been 
announced by the government. They include an assembly plant 
for heavy farm machinery, a machine-tool production plant, a 
tool and die factory, facilities for the processing of Dead Sea 
chemicals, modern lime kilns and plants for plywood production. 
The government also announced plans for the expansion of tex- 
tile production, food processing and several other industries. 

Heavy industry plans to have another center on the shores of 
Haifa Bay, near the city of Acre. The plans include the establish- 
ment of two steel pipe shops, a rolling mill and a steel foundry 
with electric furnaces. The wide range of new industrial occu- 
pations is illustrated by the present project of creating a Levan- 
tine Hollywood, a film city, near Ashkelon. 

Expansion of electric power is essential for increased industrial 
and agricultural production. Plant capacity is expected to be 
stepped up from 110,000 to 310,000 kilowatts, and power instal- 
lation alone is to cost $80 million. 

These projects have to be measured on Middle Eastern—and 
not Middle Western—scales. It would have been beguiling to 
devise plans as if Haifa were a Mid-East Pittsburgh, but the 
sense of reality of the new state has rejected such assumption. 
Israel wants to have a well-balanced industrial-agricultural econ- 
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omy fitted to its location and taking the available resources and 
markets into account. The prevailing state of ‘“‘no peace—no war” 
is, however, a highly disturbing factor. 


Industrial Estates 

Geographically, Israel is situated in Asia, but by choice it is a 
Western country, far more so than the original nationalities of 
its early and present pioneers. The region of which Israel is a 
small portion belongs to the huge colonial area extending all 
the way to Japan in the east and to the borders of the Union of 
South Africa in the south. 

Besides making itself less dependent upon imports, industrial- 
ization would also increase Israel’s weight among the nations. 
Industrial countries play a more important role in international 
affairs than farming nations, as shown by the examples of Switzer- 
land and Belgium. Yet, Israel must consider also another aspect 
of the problem. Industries tend normally to be concentrated in 
large metropolitan. regions, and the new nation cannot afford 
to become an overgrown Tel Aviv, extending virtually from one 
end of the country to the other. 

To help solve this problem the project of the so-called “indus- 
trial estates” is receiving serious attention, although it is still 
largely in the blueprint stage. This plan calls for the de-urbani- 
zation and scattering of the new industries all over the land in 
an original way. These industrial estates are compounds of 
factory buildings or just prefabricated factory sites, provided with 
water and power, also road and possibly rail transportation on 
land which is to be far less costly than in the metropolitan re- 
gions. These estates are to be set up in the foothills of Judaea, 
in the Negev, in other rural areas and also adjoining some of the 
less industrialized towns. Jerusalem is one of them, and 100 acres 
have been set aside for an industrial estate in one of its outlying 
western districts. 

Industrial estates might help to siphon off some of the popula- 
tion of metropolitan centers, creating better balance between in- 
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dustry and agriculture in the proper seasons. The full realization 
of these estates, however, must wait less turbulent times. “Second 
round” threats by Arab neighbors hamper the desire to establish 
industrial centers in frontier regions. 


Other Problems of Industrialization 

Because Israel doubled its population in three years, its con- 
sumption far outruns its production. It takes time before new 
settlers are integrated into the country’s productive life. There 
is that huge gap between imports and exports resulting in a 
chronic dollar shortage. Also it results in too much dependence 
upon Americans and the government of the United States. It is 
hard to see what would have happened to Israel if it had not 
been for the ready aid of America and its people. 

While the United States has greatly helped Israel, our policy 
of stockpiling essential raw materials is creating hardship. There 
is the case of Israel’s Haifa fertilizer plant as an illustration. 
This plant had to be shut down in the spring of 1951 because | 
of the American stockpiling policy. One Tel Aviv official put his 
country’s case succinctly: “No sulphur, no fertilizers. No fertiliz- 
ers, no agriculture. No agriculture, no country.” 

Since Israel is quarantined by its neighbors, it can neither get 
goods from them nor sell to them. Some of the neighbors have 
agricultural surpluses, and yet the new state has to haul high- 
priced food from distant points. The surrounding area would 
be Israel’s natural market. The Arab boycott greatly retards 
Israel’s plans for industrialization and the performance of what 
it considers its mission in the Middle East. 

Stull another problem is that of capital for new investments. 
The ingathering of the exiles has saddled Israel with a huge 
financial burden. Most of the newcomers are arriving with little 
more than what they carry on their backs. Israel’s legislature, the 
Knesset, therefore, passed a law in the spring of 1950 under 
which foreign investments are encouraged. Under the law, for- 
eign investors were authorized to withdraw specified propor- 
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tions of their capital and their profits in the currency of the 
original investment. Normally, Israel shares the unenviable lot 
of most of the world’s countries in that the Israeli pound is not 
convertible into dollars and other so-called “hard” currencies. 
Also the law accorded tariff privileges and valuable tax benefits 
to foreign investors. 

One of the reasons why foreign capital appeared to be not 
over-eager to pioneer in Israel was the erroneous belief that the 
country was “socialist.” -That was true only to the extent that 
some of its important parties were labor parties. The fact is, as 
we have seen, that more than 80 per cent of the country’s in- 
dustry is owned by private individuals and companies, the rest 
being owned by companies formed by the workers themselves. 
The government owns only the usual public utilities. 


The Switzerland of the East 


Remarkable parallels in the situation of Israel and Switzer- 
land invite attention. Both countries are deficient in basic in- 
dustrial raw materials. The Swiss do have a little iron ore and 
manganese, resources which may also be present in Israel’s Negev. 
After all, “King Solomon’s mines” are believed to be near the 
Negev’s frontier settlement of Elath. Interestingly, the most im- 
portant mineral product of both countries is salt. Yet, Switzer- 
land has shown the world that it is possible for a country so short 
of resources to become highly industrialized and rich. 

Both of these countries have the most precious of all “raw 
materials’’—intelligent, hard-working, determined people. The 
Swiss have also known how to turn their barren but beautiful 
country to best advantage in the tourist world. Some of Israel’s 
scenic beauty can be appreciated only now that roads have been 
built into the formerly inaccessible mountains of the Galilees. 
The new state has also the advantage that it is built on some of 
the holiest sites of Christianity and Judaism. The future of its 
tourist industry should be bright. 

More and more Israelis see their country of the future as an 
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eastern Switzerland. That, incidentally, is: the part which the 
country’s first president, the scientist-statesman, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, has envisaged for his nation. 

There may be, of course, difficulties in the realization of this 
aim. Switzerland is surrounded by countries producing many of 
the raw materials it needs, while Israel is not. On the other hand, 
the new state has a seacoast and it is well known that maritime 
transportation is less costly. Another—and more serious—handi- 
cap is that while Israel has many first-class scientists, it is short 
of craftsmen, technicians or just plain handymen. That is a 
deficiency which will be met in time, as the new challenge will 
elicit the suitable answer, in the Israelis’ confident view. 


The Problem of the Histadrut 

Israel has a unique labor federation known as Histadrut, from 
the first word of the full Hebrew name: Histadrut Haklalit shel 
Haovdim Ha Ivrim b’Eretz Israel (General Federation of Jewish 
Workers in the Land of Israel). It covers most of the workers 
of the country, in all fields. About 90 per cent of all the workers, 
including agricultural ones, are labor union members. The 
federation is also in charge of a large number of important 
social services, besides being a large employer in a widely assorted 
field of activities. 

This unique situation came about under the British mandate 
in response to an inescapable need. Britain was ready to provide 
the services an enlightened colonial administration would be 
expected to grant to a backward region in Asia, and these serv- 
ices were even superior to those the Arabs were getting under 
their own governments in the adjacent countries. However, 
Palestine’s Jewish people were not Middle Eastern “natives,” 
and Britain was not prepared to provide them with social serv- 
ices the English were receiving at home. 

That is how the Histadrut became a jack-of-all-trades, and that 
is precisely the factor that might develop into a problem. The 
Jews of Palestine under the British mandate needed the govern- 
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ment services which a higtily advanced and progressive com- 
munity would expect to receive from its own country and which 
it failed to receive because of the British attitude. The Jewish 
labor federation was thus forced to become a government sub- 
stitute. Only a few of its greatly varied activities can be men- 
tioned here. 

In addition to the usual functions of a trade union organiza- 
tion Histadrut took over the most important social services, such 
as the sickness and unemployment funds, old age insurance, in- 
valids’ homes and vocational training courses. It runs one of the 
country’s most important dailies, Davar, as well as weeklies, trade 
papers, libraries, a publishing house and sports associations. It 
organizes concerts, lectures, exhibitions and runs one of the 
nation’s best theaters, Ohel. 

The labor federation of Israel owns the largest contracting or- 
ganization of the country and, perhaps, of the Middle East—Solel 
Boneh. This, in turn, operates a wide variety of industrial es- 
tablishments, including lime and stone production, battery works, 
rubber plants, general building materials, and so forth. Histadrut 
also owns a bank, shipping. and insurance companies, wholesale 
purchasing and agricultural marketing cooperatives. Afhliated 
with it are the major transport cooperatives and most of the 
agricultural collectives. 

While it is understandable that the Jewish labor federation 
should have been looking after the settlers’ interests, since the 
mandatory power would not provide them with the services they 
needed to maintain their higher standards, now that there is a 
forward-looking Jewish state, should it not look after social se- 
curity and related problems, as is usually done in progressive 
nations? Then, too, Histadrut in business may turn out to be a 
deterrent to private investment and especially foreign capital, as 
the conclusion may be reached that the labor federation has a 
tight monopoly position. 

How will Israel’s labor federation be adjusted to the new con- 
ditions? The temptation in similar cases is always strong to 
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carry on as heretofore. Israel’s labor federation has created the 
usual vested interests and the equally usual tendency for “empire 
building.” Also, Histadrut stood its ground in the country’s 
most critical and heroic period. 

The pressure will continue strong to maintain many of the 
federation’s activities as an employer, but the counterpressure 
may also pick up strength, especially in the United States. Luckily 
for the country, the Israelis show signs of developing the art of 
not creating “problems” where time might be expected to pro- 
vide the solution. In the long run, it is possible that the ancillary 
functions of Histadrut—those not directly related to the protec- 
tion of the workers’ interests—will be absorbed by the govern- 
ment. Another solution would be to have those functions trans- 
ferred to autonomous government agencies. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of this labor union federation, 
Palestine history is bound to reserve one of its important chap- 
ters for the work of the Histadrut. Many Israelis feel that it is 
largely through Histadrut that their society has been saved from 
falling into the Middle East pattern of enormous extremes be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have nots.” 
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| Ideologies and 
Culture 


THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL HAVE sprung from some three scores of 
nations. Some of them look as “Oriental” as the High Yemen 
Arabs and others as “Nordic” as the Minnesota Swedes. What is 
the new nation’s binding force? 

The history of the past is one such force, while the expected 
history of the future is another. The fonder of modern Zion- 
ism, Theodor Herzl, became a Zionist because of the rabidly 
anti-Semitic tone of the Dreyfus case in France at the turn of the 
century, and many of Israel’s new settlers became Zionists be- 
cause of Hitler. 

There is a religious bloc in Israel which lays special stress on 
the cementing force of the Jews’ ancient creed. It was conflict 
between this bloc and Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s Mapai sup- 
porters which precipitated Israel’s first coalition cabinet crisis 
early in 1951. However, when the July 1951 elections failed to 
give Mapai a clear majority, the government was reconstituted 
in the autumn on the same basis as before—a coalition of Ben- 
Gurion’s party and the religious bloc. 

The bloc consists of several branches, two of which are middle- 
class parties while their two affiliates are labor groups. One of 
these branches is the Mizrachi, a name which is abbreviated from 
Merkaz Ruhani, “Spiritual Center,” and which literally also 
means “‘Easterner.” Indeed, most of their followers have come 
from Eastern European orthodox circles. This party’s motto is, 
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“The land of Israel for the people of Israel on the basis of Israel’s 
Holy Law.” Israel was intended to be not merely the dwelling 
place of the Jewish people, the party program states, but also the 
abode of the Jewish spirit. It was the ancient creed that lent the 
Jews strength to survive endless waves of persecution, steeled 
their arms against the invading Arabs and enabled them to per- 
form the miracle of the creation of the new state. Their religion 
will hold together the disparate elements of Jews in their new 
homes, and without it they could not continue to build the 
new state. This party has a labor wing, Hapoel Hamizrachi, 
the motto of which is “Law, Torah, and Labor.” It went to 
the polls in the summer 1951 national elections and won far 
more votes than the mother party. 

The party of the more extreme orthodox is Agudath Israel, 
which means “Association of Israel.” Originally it opposed Zion- 
ism as rank heresy because of its view that return to Zion could 
be brought about only by the Messiah and not through political 
parties. The Second World War, however, impelled this group 
to turn to Zionism, and it accepted the Jewish state with the 
intent of making the Holy Law the law of the land. This group 
also has a labor branch. 

Far more has been heard in the outside world about a small 
super-orthodox group in Jerusalem, calling itself Neturei Karta, 
“Guardians of the City.” During Israel’s war with the Arabs, 
members of this group attempted to prevent food trucks reaching 
Israel soldiers on the weekly Sabbath, since under Holy Law no 
work is to be performed on that day. The importance of this 
group is much smaller than the publicity its dramatic actions 
have received. 

The religious bloc advocates an enforced Sabbath observ- 
ance, religious law courts, all food sold to conform to dietary 
laws, the granting of power to the religious authorities over re- 
ligious schools, marriage, divorce and inheritance. The religious 
bloc does not include the “Guardians.” 

Pure Sabbath observance means, among other things, no vehi- 
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cles moving on weekly rest days and other holidays. The re- 
ligious bloc demands strict observance of dietary laws in the 
entire land. At present they are observed in government insti- 
tutions, including hospitals. Also, at present, jurisdiction in 
matters of personal status, religious foundations and endow- 
ments is exercized by the rabbinical courts for Jews, and by their 
own religious courts for Chrisuuans and Muslims, this system 
having been inherited from British mandatory days and, before 
that, from the days of the Ottoman Empire. Personal status in- 
cludes marriage and divorce, wills and inheritance, the position 
and property of minors and others. The religious groups claim 
the right of completely tree selection of schools not only by 
established residents but also by immigrants in work camps. 
On this issue the government coalition fell early in 1951. In the 
country’s first parliamentary elections the bloc polled 12 per cent 
of the votes. 

The opposition to the bloc maintains that religion is a matter 
of inner feelings and not of public compulsion. The Western 
idea of the separation of Church and state is considered by this 
group to be the ultimate goal. Israel has not only Jews but also 
Muslims and Christians, and it should not become a theocratic 


state. 


The Struggle of Ideologies 

The Israelis come from the various backgrounds—the most 
backward autocracies and the most advanced democracies. In 
the former they had scarcely anything to say about their own 
destinies. The earlier Palestine Jewish settlers came from Czar- 
ist Russia, with its anti-Semitic ideology. Many of these were 
naturally attracted to the opposition groups, particularly so- 
cialism. 

In Palestine itself some of their best work was done in the 
collective settlements. Their way to salvation under the man- 
date seemed to lie in collective action, keeping their standards 
far above the average low level of the Middle East. After the 
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declaration of independence of the state, the labor parties scored 
highest in the elections. 

Israel has a multiparty system, more like that of France than 
of Britain in this respect. The main ideological conflict, how- 
ever, is between labor and nonlabor groups, as in Britain. 

Two important labor parties have made their mark in Israel, 
one being left of center and the other one, left. The first one is 
the Mapai, Labor party, while the other one is Mapam, United 
Workers’ party. 
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The Mapai defines itself as a Zionist socialist party aiming at 
the ingathering of the exiles, the building of the state of Israel 
and a socialist regime founded on spiritual and political freedom. 
Its domestic policy calls for democracy and a state-planned 
economy based on the development of constructive private enter- 
prise. Its foreign policy tends to be increasingly amicable to the 
West, and it wants to strengthen the authority of the United 
Nauons. It was Mapai that gave Israel its first prime minister, 
David Ben-Gurion, in a coalition cabinet, which also included 
the religious group and representatives of two smaller parties. 
During the 1949 Knesset elections Mapai polled 35.7 per cent, 
and during the July 30, 1951 elections it polled 37.1 per cent 
of the votes. Out of a total of 120 seats in the parliament, it 
won 46 in the first and 45 in the second. Ben-Gurion also headed 
the second government, formed in October 1951. 

The other labor party is Mapam, which stands for a classless, 
socialist society and supports a firm boad between the “workers 
of the world” and the Soviet Union. However, the party is 
strongly Zionist (a nationalist aberration to the Communists) , 
believes that political leadership in Israc! should belong to the 
farm collectives and not to the industrial proletariat, and it ac- 
cepts no “party line” from the Kremlin. Within Mapam there 
are several well-defined ideologies, so that it is not at all mono- 
lithic, but the left-wing Hashomer Hatzair seems to have gained 
the upper hand. The small Communist party of Israel is not 
much less critical of this party than of other labor groups. While 
Mapam is not the Tito brand of communism, it shows some re- 
semblance to it. 

What is the explanation of the pro-Soviet attitude of the 
Mapam? It may be a carry-over from Czarist times when the 
present leaders were young people fighting an anti-Semitic re- 
gime. Also many members of the party, no doubt, see the Soviet 
Union far more as the incarnation of a theory than as a reality, 
appearing different in the distance of time and space. The party 
strength dropped from 14.8 per cent and 19 seats in the first 
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parliament to 12.3 per cent and 15 seats in the second. 

The General Zionists define themselves as a liberal party in 
favor of private enterprise and a unitary national educational 
system independent of party politics. They stress the economic 
advantages of laissez-faire and are strongly opposed to many of 
the activities of the Histadrut. Israel’s first president, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, is a member of this party. It picked up great strength 
in the first three years of the existence of the country, having had 
only 7 seats (5.2 per cent of the votes) in the first parliament 
and 20 seats (16.4 per cent) in the second. 

The Communist party of Palestine, Makai, is “weak, numeri- 
cally and in terms of power,” to quote a United States Congress 
publication on the strategy and tactics of world communism. It 
had 4 seats in the first Knesset and 5 seats in the second. 

Among the nonlabor parties of Israel, the Herut (Freedom 
party) has written private initiative on its banner. It is the suc- 
cessor of the Irgun, which fought the British under the mandate 
and called for the territorial integrity of Israel in its “historic 
boundaries on both sides of the Jordan’”—which would also in- 
clude what was called the Kingdom of Transjordania. It had 
14 seats in the first Knesset and 8 in the second. 


Some Leading Political Personalities 


The constituent assembly, known as the first Knesset, passed 
its first law in February 1949, laying the foundations of the 
permanent organs of the state. The president of the republic 
was elected by the unicameral assembly, his term of office to run 
for the duration of the Knesset and thereafter until three months 
after the convening of the new legislature. 

The position of the president is like that of the king of Eng- 
land—a national symbol but with no power. Israel’s political 
system is closely patterned on the British parliamentary regime, 
except that it has proportional representation instead of single 
member constituencies. As in Britain the dominant personality 
is the prime minister. 
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The country’s first prime minister, David Ben-Gurion, is con- 
sidered the country’s ablest statesman. Beginning in 1906 at the 
age of 20, he started his Palestinian career as a farm laborer and 
watchman. The Turks expelled him from the Holy Land during 
the First World War because he failed to support their effort. 
He came to the United States and helped recruit pioneer workers 
for Palestine, as well as soldiers for the Jewish Legion, which 
lent a hand to the British in expelling the Turks from the Holy 
Land. He also joined the legion. 

Ben-Gurion played leading roles in the creation of Mapai and 
Histadrut. In Israel a web of legend has been woven around 
him, and the historic decisions leading to the dramatic establish- 
ment of the Jewish state are mostly credited to him. 

Israel is too young a country to have a large body of promi- 
nent statesmen. Among those who made a strong impression in 
the country’s early life is Moshe Sharett, minister of foreign 
affairs. He was 12 years old when his parents took him to 
Palestine, and he had the pioneer’s hard life in his young days. 
Under the British mandate he filled important posts in the 
Jewish community as a leader of Mapai and editor of the labor 
paper, Davar. There are probably few foreign ministers with 
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his aptitude for languages—he speaks nine of them well. 

The name of Eliezer Kaplan, minister of economics and finance 
after the foundation of the state, has also become widely known. 
An engineer by profession, he has been identified with almost all 
of Israel’s important financial institutions. One of the pictur- 
esque political leaders of the country is Mrs. Golda Meyerson, 
who speaks English with a Middle Western accent. Before she 
began a career in Palestine (raising chickens) shortly after World 
War I, she had been a librarian in Chicago, Milwaukee and New 
York. She has filled several important government positions, in- 
cluding ambassadorial and cabinet posts. 

Americans are familiar with the work of Abba Eban, Israel's 
permanent representative to the United Nations and its ambassa- 
dor to the United States. Among the seven languages he speaks 
fluently are Hebrew, Arabic, French, German and Persian. The 
late Professor Harold J. Laski used to say that Eban’s English is 
as sonorous as Churchill's. 


The Problem of the Schools 

A word must be said about the Israel schools, partly because 
they are at the core of the struggle between the religious groups 
and the other parties. The school system of Israel has its roots 
in the previous mandatory regime when the British provided so 
little education to the inhabitants that the Jews had to take 
matters in their own hands. As a result, there are four main 
types of elementary schools. 

The most important of them are the general nonideological 
schools, which teach about 45 per cent of the student body. They 
provide education without any special religious or political bias. 

Next in importance are the Histadrut schools, which aim to 
provide the students with a socialist orientation and the elements 
of manual training, in addition to general education. The 
country needs many skilled craftsmen, and the Jews received no 
such training in many other countries. These schools enroll 
about 29 per cent of the students. 
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The schools of the Mizrachi have about 21 per cent of the 
students, and they provide education with a pronounced religious 
trend. They accept all of those who wish to register, while the 
Agudath schools accept only those children whose parents are 
strictly religious. 

Many Israelis believe that this is a grave problem and that 
the state should run all the schools or at least that the children 
of the newcomers should attend state schools. They see great 
dangers in creating separate educational compartments in a 
small country facing vast tasks. 

The new state is also trying to extend and improve education 
for the Arabs. After nearly 30 years of British rule, not more 
than about one-third of the Palestinian Arab children of the 
proper age attended schools, and of these only 18 per cent were 
registered in government institutions, while the rest attended 
private Christian and Muslim ones. When Israel took over the 
country, nearly all the Arab women were illiterate. 

Today, under a new compulsory universal education law, 
every effort is made to give education to Israel Arabs of both 

sexes, even though the difficulties are great. It is far from easy 

to get young Muslim women out of their traditional seclusion 
and turn them into teachers, but a beginning has been made. 

| The problem of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is one 

| that cannot be overlooked. It is highly significant of the “Israel 

| 


dream” that among the modern Jewish buildings of the Holy City 
none is more prominent than the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem and the adjoining Hadassah Hospital occupying the heights 
of Mount Scopus. The university looks back upon a quarter of a 
century of existence, helped into life by an American, the late 
Judah L. Magnes, its first chancellor and president. 
The problem of the university is this: Mount Scopus, although 
under Israel control, is now behind the boundary line of the 
Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan. The university had the 
alternative of either suspending work or trying to find new 
quarters in the already overcrowded New City of Jerusalem. The 
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4 
decision was taken to continue work, and the university is not 
only carrying on but is expanding greatly. 

The autumn semester of 1950-51 registered 2,000 students— 
which is about double the last prewar enrollment. A new faculty 
of medicine (to be in full operation by 1952) and a department 
of education have been developed. The university’s scientific 
research program and especially its agricultural research have 
become the most important in the Middle East, matched only 
by the work of the Weizmann Institute of Science in Israel’s city 
of Rehovoth. Some of the latter’s work is noteworthy, as, for 
instance, experiments to transform electrical and chemical en- 
ergy into mechanical energy without any intermediary machine. 

The handicaps under which the university is laboring may be 
easily understood. Its great collection of Orientalia, for instance, 
is immobilized on Mount Scopus, and the school must manage 
somehow on highly inadequate library facilities. So wide-spread 
are its functions that it has to be accommodated in about 24 


buildings. The trials and triumphs of the Hebrew University 
indicate the importance which Israel’s people attach to higher 


education. 
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Arabs and Foreign 
Relations 


SINCE TIME IMMEMORIAL the Jews were part of a perennial mi- 
nority in the Old World. Now for the first time in two mil- 
lenniums, they are the majority in their own country, with a 
minority in their midst. That is the Arab minority, estimated at 
some 170,000 persons, of whom 69 per cent are Muslims, 25 per 
cent are Christians, and 6 per cent belong to the little-known 
creed of the Druze. This Arab community is growing through 
slow reimmigration and infiltration. Since May 1948 about 
44,000 Arabs have re-entered Israel, and of these about 18,000 
came illegally. For the mid-summer 1951 Knesset elections some 
70,000 Arabs were registered as voters, compared with 30,620 
when the first Knesset was chosen three years previously. 

The Israel Arabs are ethnically mixed, as Arabs are pretty 
much everywhere outside of the deep desert. They are called 
Arabs and consider themselves as such because they speak Arabic. 
“Pure-blooded” Arabs of the desert type are hard to find except 
among the nomadic Bedouins. 

A visit to an Arab village of Israel ought to be an anthropolo- 
gist’s delight. The diverse strains one finds there are obviously 
the heritage of hosts that passed through these global crossroads 
in the course of centuries. 

The bulk of the Israel Arabs are concentrated in the hills of 
Galilee; at the foot of the hills of Judaea and Samaria, known as 
the “Little Triangle”; and in the Negev. There are also sizable 
Arab enclaves in cities like Haifa and Acre. 

The Palestine Arabs under the British were considered better 
off then their kinsmen in other countries. The social pattern of 
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the Middle East applied to them, even though in attenuated 
form. Most of them were poor cultivators, fellahin, with a few 
rich people, effendis, mostly landowners, among them. The 
majority of the fellahin were living close to.the margin, on short 
rations, afflicted with many plagues of the Levant. 

When the war broke out between the Arabs and Israelis, 
nearly all the effendis and most of the fellahin left, warned by 
the Arab countries to leave their homes without delay so that 
the fire of the irresistible armies of their neighbors would not 
wipe out innocent Arabs, together with the Jews. There were 
some 750,000 of these Arabs still stranded in the neighboring 
countries three years after the cessation of the hostilities. The 
largest number of them found haven in the Hashimite Kingdom 
of the Jordan of the late King Abdallah, who became also de facto 
ruler of Arab Palestine. There they received full citizenship 
rights, and an attempt was made to integrate them into the 
economic life of the country, especially on new irrigation de- 
velopment projects. 

Most tragic was the refugees’ plight in the coastal Gaza strip, 
occupied by Egypt, and the suspicion has been voiced that they 
were being kept in that condition on Cairo’s order to use them 
for diplomatic moves. The very wealthy King Farouk and the 
Egyptian effendi group certainly could have done far more to 
relieve the refugees’ misery. With the notable exception of 
Jordan, the relief officials of the United Nations and Christian 
groups have received little cooperation from the Arab countries. 
Israel has also been criticized on the refugee issue, but it pleaded 
that by maintaining war conditions the Arab countries have made 
effective assistance to the homeless people impossible. 


Condition of Arabs in Israel 

About two-thirds of the Arabs in Israel are land laborers. 
Some of the ownerless effendi land has been distributed among 
them but not according to a definite plan. Reliability from the 
Israel point of view seems to have been an important yardstick. 
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One-fifth. of the Israel Arabs are small farmers, and their con- 
dition appears to have improved under the new, rule. The state 
is in great need of farm products, prices are high, and most of 
the Arabs are farmers. The Arabs pay next to nothing in taxes, 
spend very little, buy gold on the black market,and hoard it in 
the only type of bank they know—the earthenware jug. 

The rest of Israel’s Arabs are ex-landowners, merchants and 
ex-government officials. They are not easily absorbable and are 
extremely unhappy in Israel. 

The government of Israel views the Arab problem with con- 
cern,,.Arabs form about 15 per cent of Israel’s population—a 
sizable proportion. The authorities realize that prosperity is in- 
divisible and that the economic standards are lowered by having 
a large slum region. The problem is vividly illustrated by walk- 
ing from one of the Jewish settlements to a nearby Arab village 
of Israel’s Little Triangle. The Jewish village has electricity, the 
most modern machinery, a rich cultural life. In a matter of 
minutes one drops back hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 

Linked with this is another problem. Many of the Arabs were 
bent on destroying the Jews under the British mandate. Are 
these residents of Israel the same people who were engaged in 
those anti-Jewish attacks? Would they become a dangerous Fifth 
Column if there were a “second round’? 

Whatever the answers to these questions, the government is 
bent on modernizing Israel’s Arab life. Some of the villages now 
have electricity. Some have tobacco nurseries where rows of beds 
are covered with scrub to protect the seedlings. These and other 
cash crops take up less space than grains, and the fields thus 
vacated are acquired by the Jewish National Fund for settle- 
ments in strategic locations—just in case. This is what the Arabs 
call the “Jewish National Fund line.” 

The government is also sending farm machinery into the Arab 
regions. There is not enough of it as yet, but its quantity is 
growing and the fellahin are not averse to adopting improved 
methods once their utility is proved. 
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ONE IN EVERY 8 PERSONS IS AN ARAB 


A plague of the Levant is the middleman, whom the govern- 
ment would like to eliminate from the Arab regions. The fellah 
sometimes gets no more than about one-third of the market-price 
for his produce. The solution seems to be cooperative marketing, 
and that is what the government is promoting. The laborers are 
encouraged to join the various Histadrut groups, and every effort 
is made to protect their interests. Wages for the Arabs of Israel 
are much higher now in real purchasing power than they were 
under the mandate and what they are in the Arab countries. 


Rights and Restrictions 

What is the attitude of Israel’s Arabs toward their new coun- 
try? It is said that in the all-Arab city of Nazareth there are more 
portraits of Theodor Herz] than in any Jewish city of its size. On 
Israel’s mid-May Independence Day some of the Arab regions are 
more demonstrative of their joy at “liberation” than their Jew- 
ish neighbors. No important cases of sabotage against the state 
are known, and the Arab criminal record—except for cases of 
illegal entry—is good. : 

The Arabs have the right to use their own language in gov- 
ernment offices and the legislature. Jewish officials dealing with 
Arabs are expected to be fluent in Arabic. The freedom of the 
movement of the Arabs, however, is restricted, presumably as an 
emergency measure. In the Galilee and the Negev they are 
allowed to travel without government permit only in the district 
in which they live, while in the Little Triangle they need an au- 
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thorization, granted only for good cause, to leave their town. 

What is Israel’s long-range policy toward the Arabs? The 
government will try to get them out of the fatal D.1.P. (disease, 
ignorance, poverty) stage of the Middle East and in doing so 
expects most of them to respond to its efforts. It may not be 
easy to accomplish this aim because of the “cake of custom” 
which is particularly hard in that part of the world. People are 
too deeply rooted in the Oriental malesh (“what does it matter?’’) 
tradition and will not care or be able to follow progressive 
leadership. In that case, Israel’s authorities say, their unassimil- 
able Arabs should be given a chance to settle in the neighboring 
countries where they would feel more at home. That solution, 
however—if it is a solution—will have to wait upon the return of 
peaceful times. 


Relations with the Arab World 


While Israel feels itself part of the West, its government would 
also like it to be a loyal member of the Middle East community 
of nations, seeking to raise the standard of the region in coopera- 
tion with the neighboring countries. 

The Arab countries have refused to recognize Israel not only 
de jure but also de facto, so that Israel’s boundaries are mere 
armistice lines. The Arab League of independent countries, es- 
tablished in March 1945 to deal with many regional issues, has 
specialized in little more than attempted solutions of the “Jew- 
ish problem.” The relations between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries appear to be characterized by a “bad neighbor policy.” 

There have been some shadings in the relations between Israel 
and the Arab neighbors. Occasional outbursts of temper apart, 
they were best with the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan. The 
late King Abdallah appeared to be ready to come to terms with 
Israel if it had not been for the violent reactions of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Iraq. Israel’s northern neighbor, on the Levant 
coast, the small republic of Lebanon, has an important Christian 
Arab ruling class, which is captive of the Arab League and quite 
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unhappy about it. It has been constrained to follow the line 
laid down by the League. 

When we come to consider the special problems between Israel 
and the individual Arab countries, we are faced with a curious 
paradox. The governments most violently opposed to a settle- 
ment with the new state have no special problems to solve, and 
this is particularly true of Saudi Arabia and Egypt. The latter 
has occupied Palestine’s Gaza Strip, which projects from it like 
an alien body, overcrowded, wretchedly poor. 

The only country with a number of problems to settle with 
Israel is the Jordan Kingdom whose King Abdallah was ready to 
come to terms. Israel bars Jordan’s way to the Mediterranean— 
a valuable outlet. Jordan’s direct road to Bethlehem is also 
barred by Israel. On the other hand, the Hashimite Kingdom 
bars Israel’s shortest way between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem by 
holding the small Latrun salient. Jordan has the Jewish Quarter 
in the Old City of Jerusalem and the Wailing Wall and holds 
the road to Mount Scopus with the hospital and university. 

Generally, most of the Arab countries object to Israel on the 
ground that the creation of the new state was contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of Palestine’s inhabitants and that its 
existence is “‘illegal.’”” The Arabs claim that Israel’s ingathering 
of the exiles is accumulating explosive material by building up 
a surplus population, bound to exert pressure on the neighbors, 
leading to “imperialism,” as the Jews will need more space. 

The Arabs say in response to Israel’s claim that it would help 
to build up a better balanced economic system in the Middle 
East that this would be a colonial regime under which they 
would provide the raw materials and buy the new state’s finished 
products. 

The Israelis say that there are more deep-seated reasons for 
the Arab countries’ violent antagonism. They assert that the Arab 
leaders fear that the new state would start social fermentation 
among the fellahin, creating a desire for social services and higher 
living standards. If Israel showed that a high standard was pos- 
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sible for the masses and that the appalling extremes of great 
wealth and indescribable poverty could be eliminated in the very 
heart of the Middle East, the game of the effendis would be lost. 
While King Abdallah of Jordan was alive, his fertile mind was 
at work to unite at least a part of the Arab world. The Hashim 
family, of which he was a scion, claims descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad, and who but a Hashimite would be worthy of head- 
ing a large Arab country? He favored the creation of a Greater 
Syria to include not only Syria but also Jordan and Iraq, the 
latter being also Hashimite. An alternative was the Fertile Cres- 
cent solution to include these countries and also Lebanon. Both 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia opposed him violently, presumably on 
the ground of prestige. Saudi Arabia considers itself the center 
not only of the entire Arab but also of the Muslim world because 
of Mecca and Medina, which it holds. Egypt is the richest and 

most populous country among all the Arab League members. 
Curiously, Israel would have had to side with Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia—its worst enemies—against the late king’s plan, because 
it is to Israel’s advantage to have a fragmented Arab world at its 
threshold rather than a united bloc. In’the event of any other 
attempt to alter the territorial status quo in the Middle East or 
1 to shift the balance of power to Israel’s detriment, it would un- 
doubtedly regard itself as affected and forced to take diplomatic 

measures. 


Jerusalem and the Holy Places 


Palestine has the largest number of the monotheistic religions’ 
sacred shrines. Most of the Christian shrines are in the walled-in 
Old City, and so is the Wailing Wall, venerated by Jews, and the 
Mosque of Omar, sacred to Islam—all in Jordan’s hands. Israel’s 
share of Jerusalem, the New City, has only the Church of Dormi- 
tion and the Coenaculum. The other Christian Holy Places in 
Israel are mostly in Nazareth. 

The fate of the Holy Places has aroused world-wide attention. 
The United Nations proposed several projects, of which the latest 
was the internationalization of the Jerusalem region. It was, 
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however, rejected by both Israel and Jordan, whereupon the UN 
decided to “study” the problem further. 

The study is expected to produce no new results, since neither 
country will now allow any part of its territory to be interna- 
tionalized. The most they are prepared to accept is a UN super- 
vision of the proper maintenance of the Holy Places. ‘The longer 
the study lasts, the less is the likelihood that the present status 
will be changed. 

On the Israeli side, not only the principal shrines but also 
those of lesser importance are prominently marked as being 
under special government protection. Jordan has appointed a 
custodian of the Holy Places with cabinet rank, and ample care 
of the shrines is likely to continue. Palestinians have learned 
to respect the religious sanctuaries, and they feel in honor bound 
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to serve as trustees. Also these shrines are the goals of pilgrims 
from many lands. Islam reveres the great Old and New Testa- 
ment figures as its own prophets. In the past it was the feuding 
Christian sects and not the Muslim authorities under the Otto- 
man Empire that caused the greatest man-made damage to the 
shrines. 


Israel’s World Role 
Because of its location in the heart of the strategic Middle 
East, its articulate population and dynamic leadership, Israel 
is bound to play a more important role in world affairs than 
would be normal for so small a country. The Soviet Union is 
contiguous with the Middle East for many hundreds of miles. 
The dominant world power in the past, Great Britain, con- 
sidered the Middle East almost as important to its imperial struc- 
ture as the security of the Low Countries across the English 
Channel. Britain was compelled to take such interest in this 
global junction point, site of the Suez Canal, through which ran 
its communication lines to India, Australia and the Pacific. 
The United States is a comparative newcomer to this region, 
and its interest more than parallels Britain’s in the past, because 
the area around the Persian Gulf contains the world’s richest 
oil wells, most of which now belong to American companies. 
The special problem of this territory from the Western point 
of view is that it represents’a power vacuum. That is an ines- 
capable fact, even though the countries of the Middle East are in- 
dependent and under the effective domestic jurisdictions of their 
own governments. In reality they would be unable to hold their 
own against great powers. The Arab states were not able to 
stand up even against Israel, an infant among nations. Because 
of the fatal effendi-fellahin relationship, the Soviet Union has an 
edge on the other powers by claiming leadership for the op- 
pressed, the number of whom is legion. It could rightly assert 
that the Arab ruling classes in most of these countries understand 


only the language of force. 
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In this cockpit of the world, so close to great treasures, Israel 
has to tread its wary way. Most of its people strongly feel they 
are linked to the West. They have set up a democratic country 
and want to keep it democratic. In case of a crisis not precipi- 
tated by the West, they would know on which side to take 
their place. 

The United States falls in a special category as far as the 
Israelis are concerned. They are thankful to America for its 
prompt recognition of their country, without which they would 
have had far greater problems to face. Also the work of recon- 
struction and development would have been far greater without 
American financial aid. America’s first ambassador to the new 
state, James G. McDonald, prominent educator and public ser- 
vant, was an outspoken friend. 

Great Britain has left many bitter memories in Israeli hearts. 
Yet, the times have changed, and Israel has to pursue a realistic 
policy. ‘Today the relations between the two countries are good. 

Israel’s foreign policy was described originally as “non-identi- 
fication,” a term coined by the country’s director-general of the 
foreign office, Dr. Walter Eytan, to express its freedom of judg- 
ment and action and its rejection of permanent political alle- 
giance to any other country. Eventually it seemed right for Israel 
to speak of an “independent” foreign policy, described by the 
same spokesman as “having ideas and ideals of its own which 
it is prepared to advocate on its merits and defend against criti- 
cism, from whatever quarter it may come.” 


Facing the Future 

Herzl’s “Old New Land” is still a very young old country, 
still in transition and face to face with many perils. There is 
some danger that bureaucracy might become too powerful, and 
there is also danger of too much political favoritism. It is inevi- 
table, perhaps, and it is human nature that not always the ablest 
but the more aggressive should forge into the front line. 

There is the danger of setting up a too one-sided urban civili- 
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zation, and this in spite of the fact that the government has 
given the highest priority to rural development. The economic 
problems, especially inflation, are immense. While the _ re- 
strictions imposed upon the Israeli Arabs are due to the present 
feeling of insecurity, many Israeli Jews would be much happier 
if they could be repealed. On the whole, the government and 
people of the country are aware of these traps and are taking 
steps to avoid them. 

Israel takes just credit for remarkable achievements during a 
short time in a region where progress is halting. This was the 
view of the United Nations Survey Mission for the Middle East 
which summarized its findings in the following words: 

“A cool examination of the relevant figures is apt to provoke 
wonderment at the magnitude of the task Israel’s government has 
set itself. But there are forces which cannot be measured in 
figures, and these forces sometimes decide issues in apparent 
defiance of reason. Israel has accomplished astonishing things 
already.” 

The Israelis look not so much at the record of the past as at 
the difficulties of the future when they say: “He who does not 
believe in miracles is not a realist.” 
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Israel: Laboratory 
for Human Relations 


by Ernest O. Melby 


' Iv is a pity THAT Israel is misunderstood in so many quarters in 
America. To a lot of Americans Palestine is merely a refuge for 
homeless Jews. In such thinking, no account is taken of Israel 
as one of history’s prime demonstrations of the resurgent power 
of the human spirit, as a social laboratory or as a spearhead of In 
Western culture in the Middle East. Even those who contribute 
generously in money to such worthy enterprises as the United 
Jewish Appeal often miss the essential human message of Israel 
and fail to understand that Israel is perhaps more important to 
America and the West than America is to the people of Israel. 

There is no historic parallel for the present resurgence of faith 
in democratic values witnessed in Israel except the period in our 
own country when with the full impetus of freedom and the new 
frontier we provided free play for great achievements on the 
part of our resourceful people. Israel’s faith is everywhere in b 
evidence, not only in the faces of its people and in the energy 
of its manifold activities but in a rapidly accumulating array 
of solid achievements along social, economic, political and spirit- 


ual lines. 
Particularly in the period in which we are living, when so 
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many people in Western civilization are losing their faith in the 
future of our free society, the transparent triumph of the human 
spirit in Israel over seemingly endless and overwhelming obsta- 
cles is a constant beacon light of faith to all men. No one can 
visit Israel and see this great upsurge without having his faith 
in humanity restored. 

Many descriptions of the activities of the Israelis have appeared 
in our press and in books. But, amazing as are that country’s 
many economic, political and social achievements, it is from the 
point of view of human relations that Israel presents the great- 
est interest. Here is a social laboratory par excellence; here are 
people, recruited from 50 different national and cultural back- 
grounds, constituting one of the most heterogeneous popula- 
tions in the world, differing in language, in culture and in 
philosophical outlook. 

Here are the widest religious differences ranging from agnos- 
ticism to the most rigid orthodoxy. Here the most acute prob- 
lems of human relations lie close to the surface and, because of 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in the country, are constantly 
on view to students of social developments. Within the space of 
one day we can see the damaging effect of privation, persecution 
and rejection as well as the healing effect of love, understanding 
and sense of belonging. 


Mirror for the West 

A visit to a kibbutz, collective community, will shake many an 
American’s view of himself as a reasonably unselfish individual. 
If one has always believed that the profit motive is the only 
effective way of energizing human beings, one will not easily 
explain the energy, dedication and loving care that characterize 
the contributions made by individual members of a kibbutz to 
its total economic and community life. Israel is a kind of mirror 
in which we in the West can examine ourselves and many of our 


basic attitudes toward life. 
It is a pity that more foundations and individuals with money 
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to spend on human welfare have not sensed the advantages of 
research on the human relations front in Israel. There is hardly 
a social, economic or psychological problem that could not be 
studied with benefit in this kaleidoscopic setting. Because of the 
cataclysmic events which Israel’s citizens have experienced, the 
effects of decades and generations have been compressed into 
months and years. One thinks of this research opportunity with 
considerable sadness when one realizes that the years through 
which we are now passing are the most productive from a re- 
search point of view, and that what we do not do this year we 
cannot hope to do as well in years to come. 

In Israel one can witness the effect of different political and 
economic patterns in microcosm. The visitor does well to ap- 
proach Israel's various types of economic organization with hu- 
mility and with an appreciation of the peculiar problems to be 
faced. Unfortunately, many Americans see Israel’s economic life 
against the backdrop of the American economic system, without 
realizing the differences in the conditions of that new country. 
This is not to say that everything now attempted on the eco- 
nomic front in Israel will succeed. 

One can, however, observe that here a brave group of people 
is attacking overwhelming problems with vision, intelligence, 
originality and enterprise. What they have accomplished to date 
augurs well for success in at least a substantial number of their 
current undertakings. But if we are sympathetic and observing, 
neither the successes or the failures will be without meaning for 
us in our own country. 


Cultural Outpost 

It is hard for those who seek to understand Israel and the 
Middle East to understand why we in America have not sensed 
the potentialities of Israel as an outpost for Western civilization 
in an area where we desperately need one if our world-wide posi- 
tion is to be secure. The whole Arab world is in a state of under- 
development and extreme poverty. Its populations are restive, 
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and if practical solutions to the miseries of millions of people do 
not come, Communists will certainly make the most of their 
opportunity. 

We should by now have learned that we are not too successful 
in spreading democracy and freedom through the mere process 
of talking about our philosophy and way of life. People who 
have had little or no experience with democratic processes need 
to see concrete results of such processes before they will be con- 
vinced. What is equally important, the processes themselves must 
be observed before one can really understand them. 

At present, Israel is the only laboratory in which the Western 
world can effectively demonstrate the processes of a free society 
for the people of countries in the surrounding area who have 
had little experience with democratic ideas. Here a population 
has been assembled from many countries of the world with vary- 
ing experiences in democracy. Here we have technological com- 
petence and a high level of social maturity on the part of a large 
proportion of the people. If the democratic way of life enhanced 
by the riches of Western culture becomes a reality in Israel, it 
cannot be ignored by the Arab world. 


Spirit of Freedom 

If we in the Western world ignore the Middle East and its 
unsolved human problems, we shall not only have failed a large 
section of humanity, but we shall have mortally weakened our 
own defense of the West and its message of freedom. We can 
strike no more effective blow in defense of our way of life on a 
global basis than to do everything possible to make Israel a strong 
bastion of freedom in the Middle East and through it to reach 
the Arab world in the true spirit of our freedom. 

No one can fully grasp the meaning of Israel to us in the West 
unless he has visited the country. Because of this, it is highly 
important that large numbers of people from America have a 
chance to see for themselves the great resurgence of the human 
spirit which is taking place in Israel. Perhaps the most lasting 
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impression of a visitor to Israel is a consciousness that in modern 
Palestine we are witnessing the struggles and the triumphs of 
humanity in microcosm. What we see gives us faith that, as the 
Jew becomes the master of his own destiny, he is helping to give 
each of us the faith through which all humanity will finally 


triumph. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the new Foreign Policy Bulletin, a 
complete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
22 East 38th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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